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ABSTRACT 

This report of the General Accounting Office to a 
Congressional Committee examines possible overlapping functions of three 
federal special education grant programs mandated by the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act. The programs are: (1) Special Education Grants to 

States (School-age Grants); (2) Special Education Preschool Grants (Preschool 
Grants); and (3) Special Education Grants for Infants and Families with 
Disabilities (Infant Grants). It concludes that the School-age and Preschool 
Grants are similar, except for the age ranges of children they serve, while 
Infant Grants differ in goals, performance objectives, performance measures, 
eligibility, and services. It found that states receive all grants and many 
provide services to 3- through 5-year-olds with School-Age as well as 
Preschool Grants. The report also finds that the Grants' effects have not 
been evaluated and few data are available on the effectiveness of special 
education programs for young children. It concludes that although there is 
overlap between School-age and Preschool Grants, it is not clear whether this 
overlap presents problems of service duplication or unnecessary 
administrative burden. (DB) 
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GAO 

^ Accountability * Integrity * Reliability 

United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, DC 20548 



April 25, 2002 

The Honorable George V. Voinovich 
Ranking Minority Member 

Subcommittee on Oversight of Government Management, 

Restructuring and the District of Columbia 
Committee on Governmental Affairs 
United States Senate 

Dear Senator Voinovich: 

In fiscal year 2001, the federal government spent about $7 billion on three 
special education grant programs mandated by the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). These grants are Special Education 
Grants to States (School-age Grants), Special Education Preschool Grants 
(Preschool Grants) and Special Education Grants for Infants and Families 
with Disabilities (Infant Grants). This review is one of four reports you 
have requested looking at overlap among early childhood education and 
care programs. 1 Our work has shown that if such programs are designed to 
achieve similar outcomes for the same target group and are not well- 
coordinated, the potential exists for ineffective service delivery and 
administrative inefficiencies. 2 This potential exists for School-age Grants 
and Preschool Grants because School-age Grants serve children ages 3 
through 21 and Preschool Grants serve children ages 3 through 5. 

These three grant programs are not programs in the typical sense because 
they do not carry out a distinct set of functions through their own delivery 
systems. Instead, the programs serve as funding streams, merging with 
much greater state and local resources to support state and local 
programs. State and local programs supported by the three grants served 



'See: U.S. General Accounting Office, Early Education and Care: Overlap Indicates Need 
to Assess Crosscutting Programs, GAO/HEHS-OO-78 (Washington, D.C.: Apr. 28, 2000); 
Bilingual Education: Four Overlapping Programs Could Be Consolidated, GAO-Ol-657 
(Washington, D.C.: May 14, 2001); and Head Start and Even Start: Greater Collaboration 
Needed on Measures of Adult Education and Literacy, GAO-02-348 (Washington, D.C.: 
Mar. 29, 2002). 

2 U.S. General Accounting Office, Managing for Results: Using the Residts Act to Address 
Mission Fragmentation and Program Overlap, GAO/AIMD-97-146 (Washington, D.C.: Aug. 
29, 1997). 
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approximately 6.6 million children in fiscal year 2001. Of these children, 
about 830,000 were receiving early intervention and special education and 
related services — 231,000 were under 3 years-old and 599,000 were age 3 
through 5. 

Specifically, you asked us: (1) How similar are the goals/objectives, 
performance measures, eligibility criteria, and the services allowed by 
these programs? (2) Do states and local agencies receive funding from 
more than one of these grants and, if so, do they use the funds to provide 
the same range of services to children in the same age group? (3) What is 
known about the effectiveness of these programs and of the early 
interventions they fund? (4) What opportunities exist for better 
coordination among the programs or consolidation of the programs to 
achieve efficiencies? 

To answer these questions, we reviewed pertinent documents, including 
state monitoring reports issued by the U.S. Department of Education’s 
(Education) Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP), which 
provided detailed information about state and local efforts to implement 
IDEA. 3 We examined the grant application process and administrative 
structure for each grant program, conducted interviews with special 
education program officials and representatives from special education 
stakeholder groups (parents and state directors of special education), 
conducted comprehensive state-level interviews in four states — Maine, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Virginia — and conducted structured telephone 
interviews with officials from 15 states. 4 We selected the four states for 
comprehensive interviews based, in part, on recommendations from state- 
level officials and others with a direct interest in these programs. We also 
considered variations in how states administer these programs and 
selected states that represented a variety of administrative structures and 
geographic regions. For the telephone interviews, we selected at least 1 
state from each of Education’s 10 regions. In order to obtain a wide range 
of perspectives on program administration, we also considered which 
state agency had been designated to administer Infant Grants. We 



3 Each year, OSEP monitors the implementation of IDEA in selected states. We reviewed 
the latest reports, published in 2001 (monitoring reports for Colorado, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maryland, New York, New Jersey, and Ohio) and 2000 (monitoring reports for Arizona, 
Arkansas, Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, and Wisconsin). We also reviewed older 
reports for Maine, Minnesota and Virginia 

4 Alaska, Arkansas, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 
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performed our work from June 2001 through February 2002 in accordance 
with generally accepted government auditing standards. 


Results in Brief 


School-age and Preschool Grants are similar, except for the age ranges of 
children they serve, while Infant Grants differ from the other two grants in 
goals, performance objectives, performance measures, eligibility, and 
services. School-age and Preschool Grants share the common goal of 
helping states provide access to high-quality education for students with 
disabilities and use a single set of performance objectives and 
performance measures to measure progress towards this goal. Both grants 
pay for the same range of special education and related services and 
require that children must be classified by the state as having a disability 
in order to be eligible for these services. The key distinction between the 
two grants is that School-age Grants serve children ages 3 through 21, 
whereas Preschool Grants generally serve children ages 3 through 5. In 
contrast, the goal of Infant Grants is to help states provide a 
comprehensive system of early intervention services to infants, toddlers, 
and their families to enhance the development of infants and toddlers with 
disabilities and those who are at risk of developmental delays. Infant 
Grants may be used to pay for health and family services, such as tube 
feeding and respite care, that are more comprehensive than those 
provided under the other two grants, and for additional services to 
families that will enhance their capacity to meet the special needs of their 
infants and toddlers. To be eligible for services under Infant Grants, 
children must be under age 3 and have a developmental delay or the 
potential to develop one. 

States receive funds from all three grants, and some states reported they 
use funds from both School-age and Preschool Grants to provide the same 
range of services to children aged 3 through 5. Although states receive 
funds from all three grants, local agencies may receive funds from only 
one grant, or from as many as three. Overlap can occur only between 
School-age Grants and Preschool Grants, which fund the same range of 
services for children ages 3 through 5. Eighteen of the 19 states we talked 
with reported that the range of services they provide to children ages 3 
through 5 using funds from School-age Grants, such as counseling, speech 
pathology services, and physical therapy, is the same as those they provide 
using funds from Preschool Grants. None of these states could tell us how 
much of their School-age Grants they use to pay for services for children 
ages 3 through 5, and federal regulations do not require them to report this 
information. In general, states could not provide us with this information 
because they account for expenditures by budget function, such as 
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salaries or transportation, and not by individual services provided or ages 
of children receiving services. 

Little is known about the long-term effectiveness of these programs and 
the early childhood interventions they fund. No evaluations of these 
programs have been conducted that attempt to isolate the impact of these 
three federal grant programs from the impact of other funding sources. 
Education has three large studies under way that will have some 
information on the outcomes for children who are enrolled in special 
education preschool programs, but not on these programs’ specific 
contributions to these outcomes. In addition, two state evaluations that we 
reviewed described positive outcomes for children who participated in 
preschool special education programs but could not attribute these 
outcomes solely to program participation. These evaluations show that 
about half the children who received preschool services (mainly speech 
and language therapy) no longer needed them when they reached school 
age. 

We found some opportunities for better coordination of these grant 
programs, but program officials told us that consolidating School-age and 
Preschool Grants would not result in additional administrative 
efficiencies. The lack of coordination that we did find existed at the state 
and local level in situations where a child turned 3 before the school year 
began, causing a gap between the services provided with Infant Grants and 
those provided with School-age and Preschool Grants. This occurred 
despite federal rules that allow funds from Infant Grants to be used after 
the third birthday to pay for a free appropriate public education until the 
beginning of the following school year and required written plans for each 
child, to show how the transition between the two programs will be 
managed. We were unable to determine whether the overlap in age groups 
served by School-age and Preschool Grants indicates poor coordination, 
because most of the states and localities that we contacted do not track 
the sources of funds for services for specific ages of children. Although 
consolidating these two grants would eliminate the potential for poor 
coordination between two separate grants by eliminating one of them, it is 
not clear that this would result in increased program efficiency. At the 
federal level, Education is already administering School-age and Preschool 
Grants as if they were one program. State and local officials indicated that 
although there Eire potential advantages and disadvantages to 
consolidating the programs, overall, consolidation would probably not 
result in a significant reduction in administrative burden. 
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